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waters of different characteristics. Where, however, conse-
cutive determinations are made on the same supply, the
oxygen absorbed approximately represents the carbonaceous
matter, and varies, like the albuminoid ammonia and the
chlorides, with the fluctuations of the seasons, so that any
abnormal deviation at once points to some new source of
pollution.
The condition in which the nitrogen derived from animal
organic matter exists in a water is one of the chief points
which a full chemical analysis determines. A water con-
taminated with sewage will contain a determined amount of
chlorides and nearly all nitrogenous matter with which such
chlorides were originally associated. If, after pollution, the
water has been under the influence of bacteriological action,
the nitrogen may have been converted into oxidised forms ;
and, therefore, in most cases a water contains nitrogen in the
several forms of organic compounds, ammonia, nitrites, and
nitrates. Fresh sewage is practically free from nitrates, whilst
a deep well, or well-oxidised river water, contains the nitrogen
almost entirely in the form of nitrate. The ratio of the oxidised ^
to unoxidised nitrogen in a water, gives a measure of the
amount of purification which has taken place, and the total
nitrogen of all kinds indicates generally the amount of pollu-
tion which the water has sustained. Under certain conditions,
however, some of the nitrogenous compounds are so completely
destroyed by bacterial agencies that nitrogen gas and the lower
oxides of nitrogen are evolved, and a loss of total nitrogen
is therefore caused. When the quantities of nitrogen in a water
are compared with the amount of chlorine, it is found that the
chlorine is largely in excess, although in urine the amount of
nitrogen is slightly greater than the amount of chlorine. This
difference between theory and the amount actually found is
due to the absorption of nitrates by plants, and only in raw
sewage do we find that the amount of nitrogen at all
approaches the amount of chlorine.
Th^ term albuminoid ammonia is given to the quantity of
ammonia which can be obtained from a water after the
removal of the saline, or free ammonia, when such water is